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questionnaire study of mentors and beginning teaciiers. The otsjective 
of the questionnaire study was to corroborate and extend the 
information gathered in a previous interview study. Mentors and 
beginning teachers were presented with statements describing the 
support given to beginninc, teachers and the conditions under which 
beginning teachers wor)ced. They were asked to indicate, on a scale o 
1 to 4, what was occurring and what should be occurring. In view of 
the conclusions from the previoii*= interview study — that strategies 
should be explored to encourage mentor-^novice consultation on 
higher-level teaching skills and that steps should be taken to 
encourage the maintenance of a high level of assistance after the 
first semester and in the second year — this study indicates that 
capacity building, support systems, and encouragement to try 
additional practices in mentoring are in order . Ten recommendations 
are offered. The questionnaires for mentor teachers and beginning 
teachers are included in an appendix. (Author/JD) 
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Abstract 

The paper summarizes and analyzes the results of a questionnaire 
study of mentors ami l)eginning teachers. The objeaive of the ques- 
tionnaire study was to corroborate ami extend tte information gath- 
ered in an interview smdy, (tescribed in Research Report School- 
Based Mentoring: Untangling the Tensions Between Theory and 
Practice. Mentors and beginning teachers were presented with state- 
ments describing the sui^rt given to beginning teachers arnl the 
conditions urKler which beginning teachers worked. They were asked 
to indicate, on a scale of 1 to 4, what was occurring ami what should 
be occunmg. Conclusions, projections beyond current thinking and 
practice, ami recommendations are offeitd. 



The Opinions ot 
Mentors and Beginning Teachers 

What Do They Say About Induction? 

Aian J. Reiman 
Roy A. EdelfeJt 

This paper reports the findings of a questionnaire study of selected 
beginning teact^rs and their mentors. It was part of a larger ethno- 
graphic investigation, the aims of which were to identify the contex- 
tual factors in sctxxds that ameliorate (make better) or restrain rela- 
tionships between manors and ix}vic^. and to investigate the ways in 
which mentors* axKl novices' attitudes toward proMem solving influ- 
enced tteir relationship. The questionnaire study developed duhng the 
final phase of the etfiiK}gra{diy. It grew from a desire to obtain more 
data. That is, tte intent was to conoborate what interviews had 
reveal^; to check the influeiKe of long-temi mentor training, with its 
focus on develofmental supervision; and to examine the degree to 
which the intent of the Noith Carolina Initial Certification Program 
was being carri^ out 

Limitations and Special Circumstances 

In considering the questionnaire data, the re^er slK)uId be aware of 
several limitations and at least two special circumstances. In regard to 
limitations, first, tl^ study represents only eigiu ^hools. Second, the 
sclKM)ls were not selected at random. However, ti^y did include 
elementary, middle, aiul high schools and urt>an, suburban, and rural 
settings. Third, two beginning tethers (and their mentors) were 
interviewed in each school, alttK)ug^ in most of the sc1kx)1s there were 
more than two begini^rs. Fourth* it was assumed that all the items on 
the questionnaire would be relevant to and be answered by all respon- 
dents. However, in a few instamres this turned out not to be tt^ case. 

In regard to special circumstances, first, in all but one of the eight 
schools, the mentors were veteran te^t^rs wIk) h^ had extended 
training in mentoring. Second, our interpretation of the questionnaire 
data was influeiKed by our participation in the interviews. 
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Respondents 

Questionnaires were sent to all of the teachers who had been 
interviewed: 22 mentors (all women) ami 16 beginrers (13 women 
ami 3 men), referred to in the mentors* questionnaire as ICTs — 
initially certified tead^rs. QuestiOTJiaire items included ideas that had 
been explored and themes that h^ emerged in the interviews. We did 
not ask respoiKlents to give tti^ir names. lK)ping that anonymity would 
invite greater candor Responding was voluntary. Eighty-six percent 
of the mentors and 75 percent of the beginning teachers returned a 
completed questionnaire. 

Design jf the Questionnaire 

The questionnaire was developed in several stages. Drafts were 
critiqued by two univereity professors (experts in mentor training), 
two mentor teacl^rs, two mentor-teacher traiiwrs, an Initial Certifica- 
tion Personi^l Coordinator, aiKl various school personnel, all from 
buildings ott^r than those in tt^ stwly. 

To comprehend tt^ unique circumstances of beginning teachers and 
mentors in induction, a different instrument was developed for each 
group (copies appear in Appendix A). The instnmients employed a 
discrepancy model of investigation. Both were set up in four columns. 

Column /. On the questionnaire for mentors the fir^t column 
contained 74 statemeros ^dressing — 

1. the adequacy of time and support to do the job of mentoring — 
for example. "I have eiwugh time to work with my ICT." 

2. the nature of the job in tenns of observation, consultation, 
promotion of novice understanding, etc. — for example, 
consult with my ICT on discipliiw/* "I support my ICTT in 
maintaining his or her well-being,*' and challenge my ICT to 
stay current professionally/* 

3. the kiKJwlcdge. the techniques, and the other kinds of resources 
used by the mentor — for example. "I have been able to use the 
knowledge aiKl techniques leanwd in mentor training" and "I 
use ctevelopraental theory in my wotk with my ICT/' 

The first column in the version for beginning teachers contained 46 
statements describing — 

1. beginners* perceptions of their situation and their reactions to 
it — for example, "I was rccei^ivt to criticism" and '^Students 
were responsive to tl^ way I taught/* 

2. the kitKls of assistaiKe aiKl suj^rt provided by mentors and 
Giner sclxx)l personnel — for example. ''My mentor provided 
assistaiKe witfi classroom n^anagement" and "My mentor was 
in my classroom/' 

3. the coiKlitions under which novices worked — for example. '•My 
teaching assigiunent was realistic for a beginner" and '*There 
were q^rtunities to exchange ideas with colleagues/' 
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Columns 2 and 3. In the secxxxl column of the two questionnaires, 
both beginning and mentor ie»:)Krs were asked to imiicate on a four- 
point scale "what is" — that is, tis degree to which each of the condi- 
tions in the firet column was available or operative in their situation. 
The scale was as follows: 

1 -nevBrorKafxfyever 2«8omo(Mne8 

3 > froquentiy 4 > always or abTiost aNrays 

In the third column mentors and novices were asked to tivlicate on 
the same scale "what should be" — that is. the degree to which each of 
the conditions should be available or operative. 

Column 4. In the founh column respondents were asked to rate the 
importance of each item in the first column, on a scale of I to 10: 
1 s of KHte importancs 1 0 > excsmfingly important 

Interpretation of Results 

The opinions express^ in the middle two columns made possible 
calculating a numerical (and permitage) diffeience, or discrepancy, 
between what existed and what was desirable. The range of choice on 
the 4-point scale was 3: that is« from 1 to 4 was a di^ance of 3. We 
decided tliat an average discrepancy of 1 or more — at least a one-third 
difference between what re^iKients t}K)ught was occurring and what 
ihey thought ^lould be occuning — was sufficioit to warrant attention. 
Afso, we thought it impoitant to note items on which theie was close 
agreement between what respcmdeitts iiKlicated was ha{^>ening and 
what tt^y ttKHiglu stould be occurring, because such agreement 
suggested satisf^tion with the status quo. 

In this kind of research the weight to be given an item ot\ which 
there is wide discrepancy or i^ar agre^ent depends on the people 
surveyed and odwr circumstances. In both instances (wide discrepancy 
and iKar ^reement). collective responses reflect opinion. Tlw impor- 
tance of collective sentiment, iSxtu turns at least in part on how 
knowl^geable and objective informants are. In addition, rei^nses 
depend on a tost of envirmmental fetors, such as the context of a 
particular school, its social and psychological climate, the nature and 
the quality of tl^ principalis perfonnaiKe. teacher-tether and 
teacher-principal relationships, aiKl trust levels among faculty. 

It must also be recognized that reality is in tt^ eye of the beholder. 
SctKX>l pei^nnel may see their situation differently than outside 
ot^rvers do* As a conseqi^iKe, researchers may rK)t agree with the 
collective o{nnion of infonnants. Even if r^archers see tt^ situation 
correctly, the way in which re^x)iKlents see it is tl% way that they 
believe it to be ml, inci<tentally, tte view frcnn which they hirction. 
Begiraiing and maitor te^lvrs* views were eiqjressed in thi^ two 
questionnaires repotted and analyzed in this repoit. The extttit to 
which those views apiee with the data that researchers collected in 
interviews provides a check on the perceptions of tte researchers. For 
all of these reasons, a variety of ways of viewing dte discrepancy data 
arc considered in the analysis. 
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In the reporting and discussion that follow, the items with the 
widest aiul namiwest discrepancies are identified, along with their 
ratings according to importance. The latter informjuion provides 
guidance as to the urgency that r^poiKlents att»:hed to tl^ items. 

Several items on the two questionnaires were similar. That made 
possible an analysis of perceptions and opinions on comparable topics. 

Analyses of the items on which mentor teachers indicated wide 
discrepancies arel rear agreement are presented first. Then the same 
kinds of data on beginners' responses are reported. Next, a corroari- 
son is made between items on both questionnaires that represc».\ 
similar corKlitions or pr^actices. Finally, there are conclusions anu 
recommeivlations. 

Responses of Mentors 
Items of wide Discrepancy 

Mentors itKlicated a wide discrepancy ( 1 or more — 33% and up) 
between what was and what should be on only 2 of the 74 items. 
These items and (be correspoiKling data are presented in Table I along 
with the importance att^hed to each. 

The wicte discrepaiKy fliat mentors perceived on the adequ«:y of 
time for tiye practice of mentoring corroborated the testimony of 
mentor teachers in interviews. In both interview and questionnaire 
data, time was clearly a critical need and the lack of it an area of 
dissatisfaction. Overall, this deficiency may have inflwnced mentor 
teachers* concej^ of responsibility in tlK induction program. Mentors, 
for example, spem most of their time on the functions that beginners 
found most critical That is illustrated the agreement on items such 
as classroom managemem and discipline. 

The wide discrepancy on the matter of assisting beginners in 
interpreting standardized test scores was surprising. The topic did not 
surface in any cwitacts with sctool perMMmel during the interview 
study, and mentors did not rate it high in importance. 

Or^ might infer from there being so few items on which the dis- 
crepaiKry was wide, that mentors were largely without serious prob- 
lems, that they were performing at a level they tlK)Ught adequate. Our 
assessment from ttK interviews suggested otherwise. Many mentors 
expressed a desire to do more than time permitted. That conclusion is 



T«bl«1 

items on Which Th«r« Was WUs Oiscrspsncy for Msntof s 

item r<Htm*rical PwroMtagcof K«n 

J^MGfp mw y t>tocr>p w icy RiUng 

I hav« enough time to wwrk with my ICT, 1 37 46% 8 9 
I assi^ my ICT witfi interprating startdardusd 

tsst scores. 1 07 35% 6 5 



T«bJe2 

ttema on Which ThmQ Waa Nmt AtM'i^MWit for Mantors 



I encourage ICT refl^ctjon through conterences. 
i have bMn able to us® tfw tmowtodge mr6 

todhntqaes teamed in rrmtor traintng. 
I consist with my ICT on c£sc^ne 
! oonsidt with my ICT on dassroom management. 
I make tornial observatons of my ICT. 
I suppcwt my ICT in maintaw^rig his <^ her 

I vary the an.^nt of structure emptoyed in wortung 

with my ICT 
i consult with my ICT on school rout^>es. 
I consult with my ICT on personal am^»m$. 
I consult with my ICT m finding mat^ials. 
I use developmental theory in my worK with my ICT. 





PMrowitagc of 




Otecrtpancy 


Dtecr^MHioy 


Rating 


.11 


4% 


8.4 


11 


3% 


9.1 


.11 


3% 


85 


.11 


3% 


86 


IS 


5% 


76 


21 


7% 


8.9 


21 


7% 


8.2 


22 


7% 


80 


26 


8% 


8.8 


.27 


9% 


82 


29 


10% 


8.1 



s»uppone(l in part by the great importance that mentors assigned to so 
many items (see Table 4). We can prt^bly assume that mentors 
would have provided more assistance if enough time had been avail- 
able, having given a rating of 7 or higher to 37 of the 74 items. We 
look fuitlKr into ths impoitaiKC that mentors assigiKd to various items 
following our discussion of items of near agreement. Impressions, 
projections, and coiKlusions about the very few items identified by 
mentors with wide discrepancies atKl tte many identified by beginning 
teachers are also discussed later. 

Items of Near Agreement 

On 1 1 of the 74 items tlwrc was near agreement — 10 percent or 
less — between what mentors perceived was haf^ning and wh^ they 
thought should be taking place. The 1 1 items are listed in Table 2, 
along with amount of discrepancy awl rating of importance. 

Not only are the items in Table 2 actions on which mentors agreed 
they were doing what they should be doing. Imt also many of them are 
items that mentors considered to be important (see Table 4). The items 
fall into four categories: those that are or appear to be mandated (e.g.. 
formal observations and school routines), tlwse that grow out of 
necessity (e.g.. discipUiw and classroom management), those that have 
been emphasized in mentor training (e.g., conferring with beginners, 
maintaining begini^i^' well-being, ami varying tlw amount of struc- 
ture used in working with beginners), and those to which mentors 
have strong commitments (e.g., personal cOKems aiKj fiiKling materi- 
als). In many schoob these items also represent basic essentials for 
success in teaching. These categories— the sanctions of government, 
the elements of teaching that mentors believe to be critical, the ele- 
ments of training that prove relevant, and personal professional 
commitments— may begin to sketch the forces that drive mentors' 
behavior. This topic needs more probing. 
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TTw list of items on which there was close ^rcemeni for mentors 
seems short. Later in this report (see Table 4) all of tlw items that rated 
high in importance are identified, ai^ possiUe reascms are discussed 
for mentors* near agreanott cm scmie highly important items, tnit lyoi 
on others. A question might be. In the indiunion of new teact^rs, Ik)w 
can we promote imi^ementation of desirable practices (items deemed 
very important) and essential pr^tices? 

One conclusion is clear. We must continue to ponder why there 
were so few wide discrepaiKies and so many near agreements. An- 
other conclusicMi. supported by tte average rating of importance given 
to tl^se two clusters of items, is that ti^ items represented what 
mentoi3 believed tl^y ought to be doing (or thought was iKeded or 
essential) and were <k>mg. Interestingly 6 of the U items relate to the 
mentor's supporting the novice's survival: consulting on discipline- 
classroom management, school routir^, personal concerns, and 
finding materials; and providing su{^rt in maintaining well-being. 
That makes sense; Survival is a first order of concem for beginners. 

The Need to Take a Second Look 

Arc mentors without serious problems? We concluded from the 
interviews that there were problems in the induction program, and 
mentor teacters rccopiized that. How serious the problems were 
needs more study. Mentors in the sclwds we visited were carrying 
very l^avy assignments, not unusual in North Carolina; lime to reflect 
on tlwir effectiveness in assisting beginning tethers apparently was 
not a prerogative that mrators enjoyed. Also, long-term mentor 
training is comparatively r^w — three yeai^ or less for most teachers 
interviewed. Further, tt^re are few operational models of ideal induc- 
tion programs or of mentor te«:ter roles aiKl fimctions. We can say 
that most mentor teachers had no exemplary program against which to 
compare their performance, and we learned in interviews that few 
mentor te^:hers had had time to visit oti^r schools to see how teach- 
ers there fiuKticmed in the role of mentor. These and other circum- 
staiKes may be the reasons for the scaru number of great discrepancies 
identified between what is and what ^Knild be. 

Having said that^ we haoen to add that the mentor teachers revealed 
in the interv^ws that their training and worlung in an induction 
program was a breath of fresh air ccMnpared with what had been. 
Probably all of tl^se f»:tors influenced their questionnaire responses. 
We also hasten to say that the meiuors in tlw study were diligent 
highly (XNnmitted paof^e, devcHed to helping rK)vices uiKler the 
exi^g circumstances. 

A ruimber of ^tors caused us to pwlbc furtt^r into the question- 
naire data from mottors: 

1. We h»l the impression from interview data that there was a 
considerable differsiKe between reality arKi nirvana. 

2. Questionnaire items had been sel^ted in an attempt to provide 
evideiKe cm themes that surfaced in interviews, that embodied 
coiKepts included in mentor training, and that were common in 
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the literature on good teaching and the supervision of pn^spec- 
tive and beginning te^iKfs. 

3. Mentors ii^caied in interviews that they had l>ecn able to 
use tt^ kiK)wle1ge and the techniques they had learned in 
mentor training. 

4. In the beginning teacheni' questionnaire data, the number of 
items with substantial discrepancies was 10 times the number in 
the data from m^tor tead^rs, and the discrepancies tl^m- 
selves were consideraWy greater. 

5. Mentor teacters rated many items as high in importance, 
whereas only a few of their responses indicated a great discrep- 
ancy between current aiKl desired practice. 

To explore tt^ mentor tethers* questionnaire data further, we exam- 
ined both the items on which there was the greatest discrepancy and 
the items that were rated most important. 

Items with a discrepancy of 24 percent or more. We arbitrarily 
selected all the items on which the discrepancy was 24 percent or 
greater. Mentors imlicated a difference of more than 24 percent 
between what was and what should be on 14 of the 74 items. Two 
have already been mentioned in Table 1. The 12 rcmainini^ ones ar^ 
listed in Table 3. 

The list in Table 3 is nc« impressive from the standpoint of the 
importance that mentor twacl^rs attached to each item (see Table 4). 
That is, no item is among tlK 17 dwmed most important. However, 
most are activities that were reported widely in interviews. To an 
extent the data verify that these activities were not practiced as 
frequently as mentor teachers thought they should be. 



i! f 

TabtoS 

ttams on Which Th«ro Wsf a DtacraiMncy of 24 Paroant or Mora 



Itam 


Numerical 


Percentile of 


item 




DlaorepafKy 


OlacrapancY 


Rating 


encourage iCT reflection through jourrai writing. 


as 


29% 


72 


assist my ICT wilh devs^ing critical tNnkmg 


87 


28% 


8 1 


assjst my iCT with d6tigr»ng taach^^-made tests 


86 


28% 


65 


assist my )CT with dav^op^ig homev^rk 








assignments. 


86 


28% 


68 


assist my iCT with working with ex^tlon^ 








chikfran. 


87 


28% 


80 


assist my ICT with relating k)cal issues to tf)0 








curncuium 


.87 


28% 


69 


d^aSmga my iCT to be an actve iistener. 


82 


27% 


8 3 


support my ICT in mdividu^izmg inslriKakxi 


82 


27% 


79 


help my ICT understand the commtnrty 


76 


25% 


8.0 


suf^x)rt my ICT in firK^ng effective ways lo 








group students for leamrig. 


76 


25% 


78 


assist my ICT with wofkffig with the hi^-risk chiW 


73 


24% 


80 


assist my ICT with err^^toying democratic v^ues. 


.73 


24% 


7.1 
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The items may noc have been perceived as more problematic or 
more impoitani for a mimber of reastnis. An ovenridmg constraint for 
mentor teacters. already mentiomd. was 1^ of time to do what they 
wanted to do or knew tt^y should do. At this point in the develojxnem 
of induction programs, we can only speculate about otl^r reasons for 
the modest discrepancies. One obvious explanation is that mentors 
were pwccujMed with survival strategies. When controlling a class 
represented a crisis cr a near crisis for a novice, woridng on other 
morj sophisticated aspects of teaching probably got shumed aside. 
Everything cannot hap{;en at once. 

AnotlKf reason may have been mentors' inexperience with particu- 
lar techniques and their consequent reluctance to encourage a novice 
to try those techniques. C^ta from tte interview study iiKlicated that 
mentors were reluctant to suggest a practice or a technique to a novice 
that they themselves did not empioy. Some practices may not have 
been stamianl in tt^ schools visited (e.g., documenting student learn- 
ing and individualizing instniction), Otlwrs arc recent innovations that 
may not yet have been tried (e.g., relating local issues to curriculum 
and reflecting through journal writing). In addition, several of the 
items on tt^ questionnaire uiuloubtedly represented ideas to which 
some mentoi^ were not strcMi^y ccnnmitted. 

Most of the mentors respotKling to tl^ qwstionnaire had been 
trained for a semeaer or longer in the skills ami the kiwwledge 
essential to their role. Some of ttv! practices illustrated and demon- 
strated in that training were not evident, even though mentors agreed 
that they had been able to use the knowledge and the techniques that 
they had learned in mentor training. Among the practices emj^asized 
in training that interviews revealed were not yet in wide use were 
reflection on teaching dwough journal writing, active listening, 
cooperative learning, demonstration teaching, planning for achieving 
measurable outcomes from te^hing, and documentation of student 
learning. Hence, mentor teachers may not have been able to respond 
decisively ab(Kit ths degree to which any of those practices were 
ideally im{^emented. 

Rasing ofitem^ in imporumce. Another analysis involved the i'ems 
that mentor teachers rated high in importaiKe (see Table 4). r a iO- 
poini scale, 17 jf 74 items were rated 8.5 or higher (37 wer-. ; .ed 8.0 
or higlwr). 

The items rated most important arc interesting to ponder. They 
range in degree of discrepancy ftom 0. 1 1 (3%) to 1 .37 (46%). The 
degree of discrepancy on the items bears practically no relationship to 
the importance that teachers assigi^ to them. That fact is puzzling 
and requires fuitlwr investigation, for we found no evideiKe in the 
interviews to suggest lack of a relationship. It would be instructive, for 
example, to know whetlKr tfK time that mentors spent on the activities 
they deemed most important was commensurate with the rating that 
they gave those activities. 

The items iiKlude aspects of mentors' role and function, use of 
knowledge and techniques learned in training, and a number of basic 
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Rating of Koms in Importanca' 









Item 




Dtsctepency 




Rating 


) dh^\enge my iCT to 9fT^^ positivs 








fwntofcement. 


38 


13% 


9.3 


1 help my ICT urt(tomwd manajpng time. 


43 


14% 


9 1 


My iCT is fntef98t9d m my assistance, 


33 


1 1% 


9 1 


i have been abie to use the Knowfed^ and 








technk^s learned in mentor trairnng. 


.1 1 


MA/ 

3% 


9 1 


1 have enough trnie IP wrti wth my ICT 


1 37 


46% 


o a 
o 9 


1 confer wtlh my ICT. 


58 


19% 


89 


1 support my ICT in mamtav)^ Ns or her 










,c 1 


A O 

9.7 


( sui^x>rt my iCT in fosienng self -evaluation. 


47 


16% 


89 


1 chaHen^ my ICT ft) neftoct on ^^mg. 


55 


19% 


88 


1 cons^dt with my ICT cm p^sorud concerns 


26 


9% 


88 


1 challenge my ICT to analyze h» her teaching. 


61 


20% 


87 


1 chaSange my ICT to evatu^ h^ or her teaching. 


61 


20% 


8 7 


1 oonsdt with my ICT on sidto in questkining. 


37 


12% 


87 


1 consist with my tCT on classroom mB!\agsawiii 


11 


3% 


86 


1 assist my ICT with motiv^ir^ students. 


58 


20% 


86 


1 ch^enge my ICT to doctmient stuctont revr^ng. 


63 


21% 


86 


1 consult with my ICT on dsdpbne. 


11 


3% 


85 


•A fMV msnf(y» 'wK Mrmmm M^otthm qvmiiorm Arara^M fCpr*Mnt 


t^• rturrbm r— pon^ng on met 
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considerations in teaching. The high level of importance that mentors 
assigned to tl^se items, we sumiise, indicates that they believed the 
items to be most important in it^ support of novice teachers. The 
items include some of tt^ critical elements in teaching and rcveal 
several values expressed by mentor teactwrs in interviews: a concern 
for students, teaching skills, managing students, aiKl time; and the 
need to reflect on, analyze, and evaluate teaching. Tte ratings also 
disclose a humanitarian consciousness and empathy for the beginner 
as a person. Surprisingly a coiKem for subject matter does not surface. 

Responses of Beginning Teachers 

The opinions of beginning teacl^re were sought on the kinds of 
assistance they recognized as essential in the first year of te^hing. 
Even tlH)ugh every beginner docs not need help in all the areas in- 
cluded in the questionnaire, nor tln^ same kind and degree of assis- 
tance, most of the aspects of te^hing imrluded do n^d to be checked 
aiKl refund during tl^ induction period. 

It9ms of Wide Discrepancy 

Just as with tte mentors* begini^rs were asked to respoiKl to items 
in tenns of what was haf^ning and what ti^y tlK^ught should be 
haf^joiing. A wide discrepancy was evident (wi 24 of tt« 46 items (see 
Table 5), In c«her wonls, on more than half of the items, ttw discrep- 
ancy was 33 percent or greater For beginners, there were many more 
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TabtaS 

HmtiB on Which Thara Was Wkto Discrapancy for Baginnars 



itam 

Th9 maianais I needec jt teaching were 
available. 

Fee(ft)acK from dassroom observations was 
he^tul. 

My fieadnng assignment was re^istic for a 

beginner. 
I have had adequate time to plan 
There were opportur^ties to exchan^ Ideas wrth 

colieagues. 
I have been Mped to deveiop a repertoire of 

teaching siral^es. 
The dmiate m our s^wd si^^ported a good 

teaming envirmmmt for stud^its. 
The dimate in our schod supported a ^od 

lading enviromnent tor me as a begtnn^ 

teadrer. 

I partidpalBd in deasions on school policy. 
There was time to reflect on my baching. 
We used technology to greet advanta^ m our 
school. 

Teaching was what I thought it woiM be 

I had of^oftmities to visit and observe exemplary 

teachers. 
I felt a part the schod community 
I got ad^queSB derfcal suppofl 
The nies and ref^irements in our sdiool were 

reasonable. 
I found satisfaction in teaching. 
I have been helped to develop my own teaching 

style. 

I got help and encouragement frc^ my pnnapal. 
Students were responsive to ^e way 1 taught. 



hkanarlMl 
^tociepaHcy 

1 83 

1 75 

1.75 
1.50 

1.50 

1.45 

1 41 



1 41 
1 25 
25 

16 
08 

(» 
08 
10 



1 C» 
1.00 

1 00 
1 00 
1 00 



P*ro«niag«o( 

OtoctvfNMKy 

61% 

58% 

58% 
50% 

50% 

48% 

47% 



47% 
41% 
41% 

38% 
36% 

36% 
36% 
36% 

33% 
33% 

33% 
33% 
33% 



Item 
Rating 

9.3 

96 

96 
90 

8 1 

8 1 

9.1 



93 
7.1 
SO 

73 
62 

70 
86 
83 

83 

9.1 

8.0 
94 
92 



items with a wide discrcpaiKy (24 of 46) than tJwrc were ?or mentor 
teachers (2 of 74). In aldition, most of tlw discrepancies perceived by 
beginners were wicter (a range of 33% to 61%) than those perceived 
by mentor teachers (a range of 35% to 46%). The beginners may have 
set their expectation too high, or tJwy may have been too idealistic, or 
they may have been led to believe in college that schools were differ- 
ent than they tun^ out to be. 

In one sense tlw items listed in Table 5 are conditions of support 
and professional practice thai beginners rated as less than satisfactory. 
Hie wicte discreiMiK^ »iggests that novices thought tlMse aspects of 
the initiation into te^diing were not what tf^y ^uld have been. 



Items of Near Agrement 

The areas in which there was little discreparury between what 
novices found to be occurring ami what they thought was desirable 
were fewer than with mentor teachers. Table 6 presents items on 
which the discrepancy was 1 1 percent or less. Counting items with a 
discrepancy of 10 percem or less, there were 6 for beginners. 1 1 for 
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Tabid 6 

ttftms on Which Thv Was Naar Agreoment for Beg^rwr a 



Rating 



My mentor can descnbe fioad^ng conoepts ki a 



way that is understandc^ls 
i wQS raceptrve to chtidsm 
I sought f96(fi)acK from studants. 
My mentor providad assistance with dassroom 



17 
.17 
18 



5% 
5% 
5% 



74 

73 
76 



management. 
My mentor was in my dassnxm. 
Ciassroom management was a problem tor me 
1 oonwunicate<J with p^mts 
My mentor provtded assistance with personal 



25 
25 
v27* 
23 



0% 
8% 
9%- 

1 1% 



78 
62 
88 
76 



concerns. 



33 



11% 



7 




mentors. Tte items appear to be areas of urgent need, ego, and respon- 
siveness to students and parents. The r^gative rating on classnDom 
management indicates that tl^ problem was occurring more frequently 
than novices thought it stK)uld. 



On at least a dozen topics, ttiere was an ORwrtunity to compare 
mentors' and beginning teachers* opinions (see Table 7). On some 
items they found a measure of agreement. On others there was a great 
difference. The data arc very consistent with the infonnation we 
obtaii^ in the interviews. 

Both mentors and beginners apparently found the time to work 
together inadequate. They agreed that attention was given to discipline 
and classroom management, Tlwy concurred on the suj^ri provided 
for personal concerns and the beginror's well-being as well as on the 
advocacy role of tte mentor tester in acting on tte iwvice's behalf. 
There was also concurrence on assistance given with instruction, on 
communicating with parents, and on uiKlerstanding the community. 

The mentors and the beginners were far apart on feedback from 
observation. Interviews indicated that classroom observation was not 
frequent TI^ degree to which this occurred because of lack of time or 
scheduling difficulties should be explored. There was also disagree- 
ment on involvement in decisions aiKl pcUcy as well as on support and 
assistance with techiK^logy, On the latter tl^ use of computers or an; 
otlwr techiwlogy was not promii^t in most scIkwIs. Finally, there 
was little concurrence on aspects of professi(xial development* 

The OKnparisons in Table 7 provide food for tlwught and discus- 
sicMi. T!^ similarities and tlw diffcreiKes in pcrce{«ions highlight 
several issues in mentoring that demand more attention. Granted, the 
items deserve better definition. Most personnel connected with teacher 



Responses of 
Mentors and Beginners Compared 
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Tabter 

ttoms on Which Mantord' and Baginnars' Raaponaaa Can Ba Comparad 



AetlvHy 

I have enough Dme to work with my ICT. 
I have had adequate time to p{»i 
There was time to reftect on my tMdiing. 

My menlof was in my dassroom. 

i visit my tCT s dassroom. 

Fee(ft»ack from dassroom observations was halpful. 

j ma^ intormal observations of my ICT. 

I consult with my ICT on classroom managementMy mentor 
mentor provKled assistance with dassroom maoag^^t. 
I consult with my ICT on dis<^>^, 

I consult with my ICT <x» finding materials. 

The matsnals I needed for teeing w^ available. 

I oonsdt with my ICT c»i making malarias. 

I help my ICT understand school district policy. 

I help my ICT um^tand school poficy 

I participated in elisions on school pdicy. 

The rules and requirements in ow school were r0ason^>le. 

) he^ my ICT with communicating with parents^l communicated 

with parents 
I help my ICT understand the cwnmunity. 

I challenge my ICT to use tachm^ogy 

We use technology to great advantage n ow school 

I challenge my iCT to use (^npulers. 

) assist my ICT with planning professional develofmient 
PrDfessional development opportunities were provided, 
i hav« bean helped to devek>p a repertom of teachmg 
strategies. 

I had opportunit^s to visit and observe ex«nplary teachers. 
I have been helped to develop my own teaching style. 

I assist my ICT with motivating su^dents. 
N4ot}valing students was very diffk^t 

I consult with my ICT on pofsonal ooncerns/My mentor 

provkM assistance with persona) concerns. 
1 support my ICT in makitairang Ns or harwafi being. 
My mentor has aded on my behalf 

I help my ICT understffi^d instructtonai theory m)4 research. 
I use devatopmanta) theory in my work with my ICT. 
My mentor provktod haip with kistructiond ccHicems. 
M/ mentor can describe teaching concepts in a way that 
is understandable. 

I chaltenge my ICT to stay current profassk>naBy/My mentor 
helped me keep currant pro(as»onatty. 



Dtecrep a nc y 
for Men tor ■ 

1.37 



21 
55 

11 
11 

27 

67 

.43 
38 



40 
76 

.69 

43 

33 



58 



26 

.21 



64 

29 



CHacrapancy 
for Baghmare 

1 50 

1 25 

.25 
1 75 



.25 



56 



1.83 



1 25 

1.00 



33 



1,16 



50 

1.45 
1 08 
1 00 



v67» 

33 
58 

54 
16 

.80 



*Vy rmgmf^ f «tr»g trtdKMim «W thm pratstem mtm oooufm>o twqusnffy ftum t9fmfym% thou^M « should 
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indiKJtion will amlerstand in a general way the meanings of the terms 
in Table 7, but the parallels we have drawn deserve more clarification. 
Further, more precision in meaning of terms as well as discussion of 
agreements and differences wiU uiKover additional insights. 

As a beginning, aggregating data on mentors' and begim^is' 
perceptions of what is and what should be occurring in iraluction 
provides some benchmark data against which future practice can be 
compared. It also provides data that can be compared in further 
research. 

Some Conclusions 

In view of the conclusions from the interviews — that strategies 
should be explored to encourage mentor-novice consultation on 
higher-level teaching skills ami steps ^uld be taken to encourage the 
maintenance of a high level of assistance after the first semester and in 
the second year— it is clear that capacity building, support systems, 
and encouragement to try ^iti(»ial practices in mentoring are in 
order. Tlw task will rKjuirc resources. Time alone will not be suffi- 
cient. Mentors r^ed help ami support to test aiKl perfect skills in these 
and other {^:actices and to develc^ greater awareness of the scope of 
the teaching act. Parallel to that, they need time ami occasions to 
deliberate on tlw complexities of helping a ncojAyte ^xjuirc higher- 
level skills and kra)wledge in teaching; in otl^r words, they need time 
to become teacher educators. The order is a tall one. but the rewards in 
better teacher performaiKe,- in school improvement, and in a greater 
retention of quality te^ter^ could be substantial. 

It might be concluded from the data and our remarks that induction 
is a time when tlwrc dwuld be continuous suj^rt and challenge — 
constant encouragement to the novice to strive for excellence. True, 
but then again, not quite true. Brth support and challenge take many 
fonns and include a variety of procedures. Beginners iwd help with 
content, materials, ami pedagogy, and they need personal psychologi- 
cal support. However, each novia is different, as are the contexts in 
which they teach; and ths process of assistir^ is like a pendulum, 
swinging back and forth between support and challenge. Adult learn- 
ers need lime to reflect on, digest, arid assimilate their experiences and 
the ideas that develop in discussions with mentors. This is both an 
intellectual and an emotional process, essential to incorporating new 
ideas mi skills in teaching. One kind of reflection has occurred in 
districts that provide support groups for novice teachers. Other reflec- 
tion is personal and private. We heard reports of personal reflection in 
interviews with beginning teact^rs. The survey added evi(tence tha 
time is reeded for such reflection. 

Mentors must be flexible and understanding in orchestrating how 
arui when they sui^it and challenge. An a{^n>priate trance ami 
timing of the two requires intuition as well as ttwught. An almost 
indescribable balance seems to be in play with mentors who have 
achieved artistry in their role. 
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Beyond Current Thinking and Practice 

No questions were raised in the survey about nestnicturing educa- 
tion or rearranging the way in which schools were organized. There 
was also no precise attention given to how the role of tl^ tether 
might change, or might need to change, to accomplish the practices 
suggested or implied in the questiCHinaire items. Tte status quo was 
assumed — that teacl^rs would and stould continue to function much 
as tlKy have in trmiitiOTal classrooms, that time would or should be 
scheduled in the same traditional way. that students would or should 
be grouped in classes of 25 to 30 for most instruction, that school 
would or should be largely academic and tl^retical. 

TlK tacit assumi^on among oiucators may be that teachers can do 
most of what the items included in the questionnaire suggest. That 
may not be tiw case. The teact^rs and tlw ^iministratois in a few 
schools that we visited ai^ared to have decided that in traditional 
circumstances teachen could nol »:complish all that the questionnaire 
items implied. Therefore they had created new arrangements and 
provisions for more or better conditions, schedule, and structure. In 
the three high schools we visited, the role of coordin<»tL of mentors 
had been established. These coordinators were given time in their 
sctedule for that function. In one elementary school every student's 
schedule had been restmctuned to provide short periods each day for 
instmction (largely in t»sic skills) via comi»iter. In all three middle 
schools tearhers had been reorganized into integrated teams of core- 
subject teaclKrs to woilt witfi a specific group of students. The restnic- 
turing provided a cmnmon planning period in Edition to the time each 
teacher traditionally had for such activity. In one high sclwol. students 
in vocational education actually built a house as a hands-on learning 
project The house on com^^etion was sold and removeJ to the site of 
the owner. 

The current period in education is a very difficult one for both 
preservice and inservice tead^r educatiffli. College preparation and 
indwnion programs (and inservice programs) are faced with preparing 
people for roles that arc dianging. The tendency is to focus on the 
traditional role of the tether aiKl ignore tte roles that are developing. 
Such criticism clearly can be made of this questiOTnaire study. The 
expectation was that many desiraMe teaching pr»:tice$ should be 
taking place, but no queries were raised as to whetter memor teachers 
or beginrors were being challenged or telped to rearrange and restruc- 
ture sclK)ol so that learning could become more exciting, provocative, 
and stimulating for students. 

Recommendations 

The recommendati.His that follow may suggest that the practices 
listed were absent in L ye schools that we visited. That is iwt so. We 
learned ihat some of these were good practice through tlw data we 
collected. Others are coiKlusions from tlw interview and questionnaire 
data. All represent recommendations for any induction program. 
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1 . Attention slKwld be given to the different ways in which 
beginning and mentor teachers perceive teaching, school and 
assistance. 

2. Mentore stould have more time allocated in their assignments 
to assist and suf^rt beginning teachers. 

3. Beginning teacters stouW have lighter te»:hing assignments 
than veteran tethers so that they have time tc plan, reflect, and 
learn from veterans. 

4. Care should be taken in assigning beginning teachers, so that 
they do not get the toughest classes, the most difficult students, 
and the most preparaticms. 

5. Attention should be given to the personal and management 
concerns of begini^rs so that tt^ best possibilities exist for 
tl^m to focus tl^ir full energy on the job of teaching. 

6. Sclwols should have one mentor teacher in a coordinator mle. 

coordinator's job ^uld be in part administrative (assign- 
ing begini^rs to mentors, arranging meetings for coiKems 
groups, communicating district policy, etc.). The coordinators 
should also have respcmsibility for fostering and nurturing the 
sicills arxl tl^ abilities of mentor tethers so that they effec- 
tively assist begiruKrs with higter-order teaching skills, espe- 
cially in tl^ seccHid year. 

8. The mentor aiKl the rwvice teacher should be encouraged to 
improve professional develojHnent planning — making plans 
realistic, related to actual devel^snent, and sufficiently defini- 
tive to have genuine meaning for the novice. 

9. More attention rfiouid be given to the kind of climate a school 
provides for the iiKluction of i^w teachers. 

10. Steps should be taken to build an awareness on the part of a 
total faculty about their role in assisting and supporting begin- 
ning teachers. 
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Appendix A, Part 1 

Questionnaire for IMentor Teachers 

Please indicate what you think about the foliowing items in terms of what Ktually has hiq)pcned with your ICT 
during your first «■ second year of ment(wing. Then indicate what you think should happen with beginning teachers. 
Finally, indicate the impcvtance ymi attach to euch item. 

The numbers alongside each item have the following meanings: 

1 = never <x hardly evei 1 = of little importance 

2 a sometimes 10 » exceedingly important 

3 = frequently 

4 = always or almost always 

Please circle the number in each column that reflects your opinion. 

What Is What Sbould Be Importance 

I have enough time to work with my ICT. 1234 1234 123456789 10 

I confer with my ICT. 1 2 3 4 1 2 3 4 1 2 34 567 89 10 

My ICT is interested in my assistance. 1234 1234 12 3 456789 10 
I make — 

formal observations of my ICT. 1234 1234 123456789 10 

infonnal observations of my ICT. 1 2 3 4 1 2 3 4 1 2 34 56789 10 

I visit my ICT's classroom. 1 2 3 4 1 2 3 4 1 2 34 56789 10 

I consult with my ICT on — 

discipUne. 1234 1234 123456789 10 

classnxwn management 1 2 3 4 1 2 3 4 1 2 34 567 89 10 

school routines. 1 2 3 4 1 2 3 4 1 2 34 567 89 10 

the content being taught. 1 2 3 4 1 2 3 4 1 2 34 567 89 10 

changing the way teachers and students 

worktogethcr. 1 2 3 4 1 2 3 4 1 2 3456789 10 

finding materials. 1 2 3 4 1 2 3 4 1 2 34 567 89 10 

selecting materials. 1 2 3 4 1 2 3 4 1 2 34 567 89 10 

making materials. 1234 1234 123456789 10 

developing curriculum. 1234 1234 1234567 89 10 

skiUs in questioning. 1234 1234 123456789 10 

cooperaUve learning. 1234 1234 123456789 10 
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CkiMtionnaire for Mentor Teachers 



personal cooccms. 

I support my ICT in — 

mainuining his or her well-betng. 

fostering self-evaluation. 

increasing student self-direction and 
decision making, 

individualizing instruction. 

finding effective ways to group students 
for learning. 

I help my ICT understand — 

the community. 

the gc^ of school 

different cultures, laces, and life-styles. 

democratic values as they apply in school. 

instructional thecry and research. 

different dialects and language usage. 

the issues in pronK)tion and retention. 

the initial certification |m>gram. 

managing time. 

school policy. 

school district policy. 

I assist my ICT with — 

i(tentifying student needs. 

identifying student interests. 

motivating students. 

teaching basic skills. 

planning lessons to achieve measurable 
teaming outccnnes. 



What Is What Should Be Importance 

1234 1234 123456789 10 

1234 1234 123456789 10 

1234 1234 123456789 10 

1234 1234 123456789 10 

1234 1234 123456789 10 

1234 1234 123456789 10 

1 2 3 4 1 2 3 4 I 23456789 10 

1234 1234 123456789 10 

1234 1234 123456789 10 

1234 1234 123456789 10 

12 3 4 1 2 3 4 I 23456789 10 

1234 1234 123456789 10 

1234 1234 123456789 10 

1234 1234 123456789 10 

1234 1234 123456789 10 

1234 1234 123456789 10 

1234 1234 123456789 10 

1234 1234 123456789 10 

1 2 3 4 1 2 3 4 1 2 34 56789 10 

1 2 3 4 1 2 3 4 1 2 3456789 10 

1 2 3 4 1 2 3 4 1 2 34 56789 10 

1234 1234 123456789 10 



Qu69tlonna(f« for Mentor TMchers 





Whatb 


WhatSlKNiklBe 


Importance 


working with the high-risk chikl. 


12 3 4 


12 3 4 


1 23456789 10 


working with exceptional children. 


12 3 4 


12 3 4 


123456789 10 


developing critical thinking. 


12 3 4 


12 3 4 


123456789 10 


employing democratk: values. 


12 3 4 


12 3 4 


123456789 10 


fostering problem solving. 


12 3 4 


12 3 4 


1 2 3456789 10 


helping students help each other. 


12 3 4 


12 3 4 


123456789 10 


developing homework assignments. 


12 3 4 


12 3 4 


123456789 10 


evaluating student learning. 


12 3 4 


12 3 4 


123456789 10 


designing teacher-matte tests. 


12 3 4 


12 3 4 


1 23456789 10 


interpreting standardized test scenes. 


12 3 4 


12 3 4 


123456789 10 


reporting student achievemeiiL 


12 3 4 


12 3 4 


1 23456789 10 


communicating with parents. 


12 3 4 


12 3 4 


123456789 10 


relating local issues to the curriculum. 


12 3 4 


12 3 4 


1 2 34 56789 10 


planning professional development. 


12 3 4 


12 3 4 


123456789 10 


challenge my ICT to — 








be an active listener. 


12 3 4 


12 3 4 


123456789 10 


emptoy positive reinfocement. 


12 3 4 


12 3 4 


123456789 10 


analyze his or her teaching. 


12 3 4 


12 3 4 


123456789 10 


reflect on teaching. 


12 3 4 


12 3 4 


123456789 10 


encourage oiginal expression. 


12 3 4 


12 3 4 


123456789 10 


evaluate his or her teaching. 


12 3 4 


12 3 4 


123456789 10 


use technology. 


12 3 4 


12 3 4 


1 2 34 56789 10 


use computers. 


12 3 4 


12 3 4 


123456789 10 


develop learning centers. 


12 3 4 


12 3 4 


123456789 10 


document student learning. 


12 3 4 


12 3 4 


123456789 10 


stay current |MX>fessionally, 


12 3 4 


12 3 4 


1 23456789 10 


promote equal opportunity. 


12 3 4 


12 3 4 


1 23456789 10 
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CKiestionnaira for Mftntor Teachers 



I encourage ICT reflection through — 

conferences. 

journal writing. 

audiotaping. 

videotaping. 

I have been able to use the knowledge and 
techniques learned in mentor training. 

I do demonstration te£»:hing. 

I use developmental theory in my woric 
with my ICT. 

I use the research of Bruce Joyce in my 
work with my ICT. 

I vary the amount of structure employed 
in working with my ICT. 



What Is 

12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 

12 3 4 
12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 



Wbat Sbould B« 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 
12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 



Importance 

1 23456789 10 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
123456789 10 
1 23456789 10 

I 23456789 10 
1 23456789 10 

1 23456789 10 

1 2 34 56789 10 

12 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 



Please circk, check, or fill io blanks in the fcrilowing as appropriate. 

Mentoring second-year teachers requires (more or less) ume than mentOTing first-year teachers. 
Teachers in my school (recognize ot do not recognize) the value of assisting beginning teachers. 
My ICT and I meet — 

bcfcw« school between classes during planning or free periods during lunch 

after school in the evening on Saturdays other limes (indicate) 



the State Department's mentor training 



I have completed — 
the two-semester mentor training (including a guided pr»:ticum) 

I have been a mentor for years, 

I have mentwed ICTs. 

In my n>entor load I have been assigned— one ICT at a time _ 



one semester of mentor training 



more than one ICT at a time 



I receive extra pay for mentwing. Yes No Amount 



I am allocated time in my teaching load for mentoring. Yes No How much timel 



I have f»t)fcssk)nal re^nsibilities crther than mentwing and teaching. Yes . 
Please indicate other responsibilities 



No 



My total professional load is (minimal, moderate, or excessive). 
I teach in the school district. 
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Appendix A, Part 2 

Questionnaire for Beginning Teachers 



Please indicate what you think about the following items in terms of what actually has happened dtffing your Hrst or 
second year of teaching. Then indkaie what you think shoukl happen with beginning teachers. Finally, indicate the 
importance you attach to each item. 



The numbers alongsiite cdch item have the following meanings: 

1 » never or hardly ever 

2 » scMnetimes 

3 = frequently 

4 s always or almost always 

Please circle the number in each calumQ that reflects your opinkm* 



1 = of little importance 
10 = exceedingly important 



Wliatis 

I have had adequate time to plan, 12 3 4 

My mentor inovided assistance with 
classroom management 12 3 4 

My mentCH- provided help with instructional 
concerns, 12 3 4 

My mentor provided assistance with 
personal concerns. 12 3 4 

I received help from the distrkt offwre on 
salary and ceitiftcaiion questions. 12 3 4 

My ment(»' was in my classroom. 12 3 4 

I was receptive to criticism. 12 3 4 

Feedback from classroom observations 
was helpful 12 3 4 

My teaching assignment was reali^ic for 
a beginner. 12 3 4 

I discussed all aspects of teaching with my 
mentor. 12 3 4 

My mentor helped me keep current 
professionally, 12 3 4 

I had oppcHtunities to talk with other 
novice teachers. 12 3 4 

1 got help from colleagues. 12 3 4 

1 sought feedback from students. 12 3 4 

There was time to reflect on my leaching. 12 3 4 



What SlUHiki Be 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 



ImpiHtaiice 

12345678910 

I 234 5 6789 10 

1 23456789 10 

1 2 34 56789 10 

1 2 3456789 10 
123456789 10 
123456789 10 

I 2 3456789 10 

12345678910 

1 2 34 56789 10 

1 23456789 10 

123456789 10 
1 23456789 10 
12345678910 
123456789 10 
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(Xi«8tionnaira for Bogbining Teachers 



Whatk 

I got adequate clerical support 12 3 4 

I f(Mind satisfaction in teaching. 12 3 4 

Professional development c^jportunities were 
provided. 12 3 4 

I have been helped to develop my own 
teaching style. 12 3 4 

I followed the textbook in my teaching. 12 3 4 

I have been helped to develop a repertoire of 
teaching strategies. 12 3 4 

1 felt a part of the school conmunity. 12 3 4 

Teaching included mundane (^lies. 12 3 4 

The materials I needed for te^hing were 
available. 12 3 4 

I got help and encouragement from my 
principal. 12 3 4 

I was assessed by administration on the 
Teacher Performance Appraisal 
Instrument. 12 3 4 

The climate in our school supported a good 
learning environment for students. 12 3 4 

The climate in our school supported a good 
learning enviixmment fotmcasa 
beginning teacher. 12 3 4 

I have thought that I would have liked to 
have been involved in the selection of 
my mentor. 12 3 4 

I had opportunities to visit and observe 
exemplay teachers, 12 3 4 

I had oppCHlunities to read and to review 
educational research and theory with 
my mentor. 12 3 4 

My mentor is empathic. 12 3 4 

My mentor can describe teaching concepts 
in a way that is un<terstandable. 12 3 4 

My mentor has acted on my behalf. 12 3 4 



What Should Be Importance 

12 3 4 12 3 456789 10 



12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 
12 3 4 

12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 
12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 
12 3 4 

12 3 4 
12 3 4 

12 3 4 
12 3 4 



123456789 10 

1 23456789 10 

1 23456789 10 
1 234 56789 10 

1 23456789 10 
1 23456789 10 
1 23456789 10 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

1 23456789 10 

12 3 456789 10 
1 23456789 10 

1 23456789 10 

1 2 34 56789 10 
1 23456789 10 

1 23456789 10 
1 23456789 10 

1 23456789 10 
1 23456789 10 
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QuMtlcnnalfs for Begbinlng Tmc^ws 23 

What Is What Should Be Importance 

I participated in decisions on school policy. 1234 1234 123456789 10 

Teaching was what I thought it would be. 1234 1234 123456789 10 

I think I will be teaching five years from now. 1234 1234 123456789 10 

I felt pressured to teach in certain ways. 1234 12 3 4 123456789 10 

We used technology to great advantage in 
our school. 1234 1234 123456789 10 

There were opportunities to exchan^ kas 
with colleagues. 1234 1234 123456789 10 

Siucknts were responsive to the way 1 taught. 1234 12 3 4 123456789 10 

Motivating students was very difficult. 1234 1234 123456789 10 

Classroom management was a problem for me. 1234 1234 123456789 10 

I communicated with parents. 1234 1234 12 3 456789 10 

Our *HX)l functioned in an efficient and 
productive manner. 1234 1234 123456789 10 

The rules and requirements in our school 
were reasonable. 1234 1234 123456789 10 

Please circle or fill in blanks in the following as appropriate* 

This is my (first, second) year teaching. 

1 leach in the school district, 

1 teach the following subjects at the grades indicated. 

Subject gHide 

Subject grade 

Subject grade 

Subject gr^ 



Please indicate the length of your teaching day. i.e.. from when it started until the end of the last class. 

The number of hours I taught each day was 

The number of classes I taught each day was 



The number of students 1 taught each day was . 



The extracurricular activities for which I had responsibility were: 
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